5Q2                                  Post-war Britain
1920 had been used against Compton Mackenzie the novelist,
to prevent the showing of the naval command during the War
in a bad light; the Emergency Powers Act of the same year
has been described already.
The Press was not censored: it shared this lonely distinction
with the French, United States, and one or two Northern
European Presses. But it was progressively confined by the
operations of the law of libel. No one who has not compared
the freedom of Gobbett, writing in one of the most oppressed
periods of English history, with what an editor dare say to-day
can comprehend how great is the degeneration. Damages are
awarded in theory on evidence of damage inflicted, but in
practice as a "punitive measure," though criminal procedure
exists to provide for punishment if that is needed. Printers,
as well as the publisher, are mulcted in damages, and thus have
to constitute themselves censors, since they are unwilling to risk
their presses for someone else to attack abuses, however gross.
Judges encourage juries, who are in any case too willing to grant
damages against an abstract entity like a paper to an actual
person who will weep at need in court. Late in 1937 a new
precedent was set up when the Duke of Windsor was granted
damages of unknown amount for the discussion of the circum-
stances surrounding his abdication, an event of undeniable
political importance. Hitherto, it had been assumed that the
courts would at least sustain the right to discuss in good faith,
the course of current political events.
The Press, however, was no longer the sole means of discus-
sion and communication. Two modern devices had become
in part its rivals. On each of these a censorship was at once
imposed and no serious attempts were made to remove it. The
films were regulated by an Act of 1909 intended to prevent
fire. Its loose wording enabled local authorities to set them-
selves up as censors: the confusion thus caused induced them
to abdicate (with certain generally illusory safeguards) in
favour of a "British Board of Film Censors/5 set up by the
trade itself. Being a private body, this was subject to neither
public control nor inquiry and could threaten libel actions if it
was criticized. Its first head was T. P. O'Connor, the aged
Catholic Nationalist M.P., its second Edward Shortt, Lloyd